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The New Aquarium 


4 bes GREAT PROJECT to which our institution is dedicating its efforts has recently gained its first 

significant success. On October 19 the Board of Estimate of the City of New York voted approval 
of an agreement between the City and the Zoological Society for the construction and operation of 
the new Aquarium. The terms of this agreement provide that the Society shall now endeavor to raise 
the sum of $3,250,000, representing one-half of the total estimated cost of $6,500,000. When it has 
succeeded in doing this, the Commissioner of Parks will recommend to the Board of Estimate that the 
City make available the remaining share of the cost. It is of interest that the City is expending 
approximately $800,000 in acquiring 12 acres of land at Seaside Park, Coney Island, for the build- 
ing and its accessory facilities such as the restaurant and the parking field. Because of the scope 
and size of this new enterprise, there is no other site in the Greater City that is comparable to the one 
in question. ‘The agreement with the City also provides that the new Aquarium is to be under the 
sole administration of the Society, in the same manner as the Zoological Park, and is to be operated as 
a self-supporting enterprise. 

The plans provide for a building unparalleled by any similar institution in our own country or 
abroad. It should prove an adequate, indeed a brilliant, medium for the exhibition of life from the 
oceans and inland waters of the world. Many thousands of man-hours have been expended by our 

" organization during the past five years in devising techniques that will give the Aquarium high edu- 
cational and scientific value and unique beauty. The lack of an institution of such purpose and char- 
acter in this, the richest and largest city in our country, is a void that must be filled. Almost three- 
quarters of the earth’s surface is covered by water. The abounding life of the oceans and rivers, while 
mysterious and fascinating, is at the same time an essential part of the life-scheme of man himself. 
The new Aquarium will be a center of enrichment in the lives of millions of people who will visit it. 
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The NEW Aquarian 


~ for New York 


By DONALD T. CARLISLE 


| Ba IN THE AFTERNOON of Thursday, October 

19, our ‘phone summoned us to receive great 
news. The Board of Estimate of the City of 
New York had ratified our contract covering 
construction, equipment and administration of 
the new Aquarium. 

This was a tremendous moment. Restoration 
of the Aquarium is about the most challenging 
opportunity presented to the Zoological Society 
since we opened the Park in 1899. The contract, 
a long and most complicated document, has been 
a matter of negotiation for more months than we 
care to remember. Several times these past years 
it has been brought up for ratification and as 
often postponed for this reason or for that. Sit- 
ting back and attempting to cultivate a long-range 


objectivity, we had almost schooled ourselves in 
resignation when great good fortune in the per- 
son of our fast friend Commissioner Robert Moses 
came to our rescue. With the action of the Board 
on the 19th, the last hurdle has been cleared — so 
far as officialdom is concerned. Now all we have 
to do is find the funds. 

Younger and more recent members may not 
be entirely familiar with the Society's interest in 
the Aquarium. In 1896 this extremely popular 
and scientifically valuable institution was estab- 


There will be much for everybody—the tropical fish 
hobbyist, the sportsman, the great majority of us who 
wonder about the life of the waters —in the NEW 
Aquarium. Architecturally if is functional, imposing. 
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lished in the old fortress at the Battery. In 1902, 
as a result of the Zoological Society's founding 
and administration of the Zoological Park, we 
were asked by the City to operate the Aquarium, 
which we did from then until its closing in 1941. 
When the Battery site became involved in the 
plans for the Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel the Aquar- 
ium became a thing of the past. Curator-Aquarist 
Christopher Coates and his key staff moved to 
the Park and set up tanks and laboratories in the 
Lion House, and there a token Aquarium of some 
forty tanks has operated ever since. But we 
never fooled ourselves. This was only a token 
Aquarium, and in the decade since the old one 
closed we have improved the opportunity to plan 
the largest, most comprehensive and the most 
beautiful Aquarium ever known to man. 

If you think this is a tall statment, bear in mind 
that an Aquarium is a definitely measurable 
thing. Were our new building to be constructed 
on Manhattan’s Fifth Avenue its 1,165 feet of 
length would actually stretch from below 48th 
Street to a point beyond 52nd — more than four 
north-and-south city blocks. It is diffcult to con- 
vey an adequate mental picture of these mammoth 
new exhibition halls — a most modern building in 
feeling and including naturally the most ad- 
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vanced techniques in aquatic animal exhibition— 
for this art, like nearly everything else, has 
stepped far ahead in the last ten years. 

As a matter of fact, it is probably just as well 
that the new Aquarium could not be built im- 
mediately after the old one closed. In that case 
we would have started up our new show just 
about where the old one left off. Now we have 
the advantage of nearly ten years’ planning and 
experiment which means that we can do many 
things more interestingly and dramatically than 
we did them before. In fact, we can accomplish 
effects that were heretofore impossible. 

In the old Aquarium, for instance, there were 
many conditions which would have made it al- 
most impossible for us to install and operate the 
very first exhibit planned for the new building — 
the Clouds-to-Earth exhibit, a moving dioramic 
demonstration of the water cycle. We have in the 
last months become more than ordinarily con- 
scious of our dependence on water. The Clouds- 
to-Earth hall will forcefully show the role which 
water plays in the continuance of all life upon 
the earth. 

From this 40-foot long Clouds-to-Earth exhibit 
—which provides the keynote for the exhibits as 
a whole—visitors enter a series of five great halls 


in which will be found practically every form 
of aquatic life that can feasibly be shown alive 
in our climate. There will be something on show 
for everybody. Every angler, whatever his spe- 
cialty, will be pretty apt to find his favorite finny 
friends in one spot or another, whether they be 
steelhead trout, tarpon, sea-bass, muskellunge 
or some obscure freshwater species from the head- 
waters of the Nile or Congo. Fresh and salt- 
water sporting fishes will be found in wide range 
throughout the building, located largely by their 
points of origin. 

Vying with sportsmen in their ichthyological 
ardor is that vast army of living-room fish farmers, 


the tropical fish enthusiasts. For these the new 
Aquarium is also prepared. It is planned to show 
regularly several hundred tropical species, many 
of which never find their way via the dealers 
into the fireside aquarium. As many of you know, 
Christopher Coates has for years carried on his 
fish-lovers’ column, first in the Sun, now in the 
World Telegram & Sun. Naturally the great 
audience of fireside fanciers will be gunning for 
him in his new environment. He is ready. 
Exhibits will comprise far more than fishes, 
which of themselves will range from the tiniest 
freshwater tropicals up to the largest sharks that 
can be accommodated to indoor display condi- 


» Aquarium will be built 
this site, called Seaside 
k, at the east end of 
1ey Island. The City has 
ight these twelve acres. 
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A great network of express 
highways makes it easy to 
reach the Aquarium by car 
from any section of New 
York’s metropolitan area. 


20 MIN, | 
TO THE 
AQUARIUM 


Site of the 


SEASIDE PARK 


The “fearsome Octopus” is not as fearsome as if is 
reputed to be, but it always makes a popular exhibit. 


Cow-nosed Rays can be displayed with startling effect 
in the enormous tanks that are planned for them. 


tions. The largest indoor tank ever built is 
planned for an all-time high in shark-shows, a 
tank 50x 25 feet in size. But besides the huge 
and terrible among fishes, their aquatic reptilian 
and mammalian rivals for size or ferocity or both 
will be found in the new Aquarium. In a great 
corridor extending nearly the length of the exhi- 
bition building and parallel with the five great 
halls, exhibits are planned for the fullest possible 
range of aquatic reptiles and amphibians. In two 
oceanariums on the south side of the building you 
may expect to find marine mammals in size up to 
sea elephants and porpoises. We hope and really 
expect to show a white whale. There will be 
two penguin shows — each as fine as, and even 
more bepenguined than the new exhibit at the 
Zoological Park, and in the garden along the 
south side of the building the pools will be fre- 
quented by a good representation of the more 
interesting aquatic bird forms. For the information 
of the uninitiated, professional aquarium people 
refer to all aquatic birds as “ducks.” Many “ducks” 
will be shown — we suspect including flamingos, 
pelicans, cormorants and such. We have neg- 
lected to mention our plot respecting inverte- 
brate aquatic life — and we plan definitely for a 
fine aquatic insect show. So much for the best 
of exhibition intentions! 

While most visitors to the new Aquarium will 
come there as sight-seers, an exhibit of this scope 
will hold interest for many others besides the 
abstract fish-lover and the idly curious. The great 
purposes of such a demonstration are educational. 
These lie, of course, along two lines—the Aquar- 
ium as a research center and the Aquarium as a 
teaching source. 

The old Aquarium at the Battery was long and 
most favorably known as a marine biological sta- 
tion. Its collaborative research work included 
contacts and active interrelations with a high 
percentage of the important universities, medical 
schools, hospitals and most of the better known 
laboratories where work on marine forms is ad- 
vancing our knowledges. This position has been 
maintained by the technical staff throughout the 
interval of the interim Aquarium at the Park. 
Under most difficult working conditions, Chris- 
topher Coates and James Atz, Drs. Ross Nigrelli 
and Myron Gordon have kept up the prestige 


of the New York Aquarium. Now, in a great 


new building there is space for the growth of 
research programs beyond anything before pos- 
sible. 

It is equally on our minds to equip the new 
Aquarium for full service as a teaching source. 
Special arrangements for school groups will be 
made. A lecture-hall or auditorium, work and 
study-rooms, rest and cloak-rooms are contem- 
plated. We hope to provide special accommoda- 
tion for children’s lunches. Space will be 
provided for parking school buses. 

The Aquarium thus will come back into our 
lives as a fully implemented member of the great 
New York galaxy of cultural institutions. It 
will be equal to any of them in scope. Because 
it will be new it will be ahead of them in beauty 
and in techniques of exhibition. 

This is most appropriate since the plans for the 
new Aquarium fit so completely our Society’s 
obligation to the City and to the country at large. 
As President Osborn recently remarked: 

“We of the New York Zoological Society be- 
lieve it is essential that Americans should keep 
moving ahead with cultural and recreational de- 
velopment—especially in times like these. There 
are forces in the world today that would like to 
see America reduced to a mere survival basis— 
everything for guns and nothing for the things 
that make life interesting and worthwhile. But 
that isn’t the American way of doing things.” 

Vice-President Laurance Rockefeller also com- 
mented on the Aquarium. “I believe it is highly 
important that we Americans should keep mov- 
ing ahead with all essential cultural and recrea- 
tional developments, even during the pressures of 
the present world situation. Consequently, the 
Zoological Society intends to do everything in its 
power to cooperate with the City to make this pro- 
posed great new Aquarium a reality.” 

Situated on a tract of some twelve acres’ extent 
along the boardwalk in Seaside Park, Coney 
Island, the new Aquarium will be quickly and 
easily accessible to all parts of the metropolitan 
area, including Westchester, Staten Island and 
New Jersey. It is but 20 minutes by car from 
the Manhattan end of the Brooklyn-Battery ‘Tun- 
nel, three-quarters of an hour from the east end 
of the George Washington Bridge, less than an 
hour from the Zoological Park and only some 25 
minutes from Forest Hills. Midtown Manhat- 


Marine tanks will contain schools of the beautiful 
and graceful Black Angelfish from the West Indies. 


Once more we will be able to exhibit the smaller but 
spectacular sea fishes — for example, the Four-eyes. 


Flower-like, brilliantly colored Sea Anemones — true 
animals—can thrive in an Aquarium such as we plan. 


Seahorses will be a standard exhibit—possibly even 
big ones from the Pacific, twelve inches in length. 


One of the more spectacular exhibits will be a swamp 
scene containing crocodilians, amphibians, reptiles. 


Two air-conditioned Penguin Pools are planned and it 
will be possible to show them above and below water. 


tanites will be interested to know that it will take 
less time Cover a more scenic route, too) to go 
from their homes to the Aquarium than it does 
to go to the Zoo. The West 8th Street stop on 
the B.M.T. Subway is right opposite the Aquar- 
ium, connected by overhead passageway to our 
main entrance. 

Plans provide for ample parking facilities and 
there will be an excellent restaurant on the 
premises to provide everything from a quick snack 
to a full shore dinner. School children in or- 
ganized groups will be admitted free. All others 
will pay an admission fee at all times — as low in 
amount as possible in line with operating costs, 
for, once built, the Aquarium is planned to be 
self-sustaining. 

It is estimated that it will take a year and a 
half to build this magnificent structure, and then 
six months will be required to make it ready to 
receive the public. 

If you have further questions after reading 
this brief summary of our plans, send them in. 
The question about the Old Aquarium we hear 
most often is: “What became of the fish?” Well, 
whatever did happen to them, happened nearly 
ten years ago. So far as the actors (the fishes) 
are concerned, the new Aquarium will open with 
an entirely new cast. 


* * * 


Announcement of our plans for an Aquarium 
brought warm endorsement from the Times and 
the Herald Tribune. In case you missed them, 
here are two editorials: 


Editorial in the New York Times on Tuesday, October 24. 
FOR A NEW AQUARIUM 


There should be general satisfaction in the signing 
of a contract, after long negotiations, between the city 
and the New York Zoological Society to provide 
$6,500,000 for the magnificent new aquarium which is 
to be erected at Seaside Park, Coney Island. Under the 
contract terms, the society will endeavor to raise half the 
sum required, and when it does the city will provide its 
equal share. The plans for the aquarium give further 
evidence of the imaginative thinking that Fairfield Os- 
born has brought to the “zoo.” This has been shown 
by many forward steps at the park in the Bronx, includ- 
ing the children’s zoo, the farm, the African Plains 
development, the conservation exhibit and, most re- 
cently, the extraordinary great apes’ house. 

The new building at Seaside Park will be nearly as 
long as six city blocks. Since the whole conception is to 
give a unified impression of the water world and its 
denizens with fin, fur and feathers, the society staff has 
chosen water itself as the key to the exhibit. Clouds 


Helpless as they are on land, the enormous Sea Elephants are swift and graceful in the 
water. We will provide a huge swimming pool for them, and with good luck may be able 
to show a fully-grown adult, some of which reach the astonishing length of twenty feet. 


will actually form, rain fall, and water flow back from 
brook to creek, to river, to ocean; thence to rise again 
and form clouds. One tank alone, the largest indoor 
tank in the world, will hold more than 62,000 gallons 
of water. A coral reef hall, an oceanic hall, and a hall 
of tropical fresh water life, where tropical fish will play, 
are only a few of the diversified exhibits which are 
planned. 

Mr. Osborn and his associates are to be congratulated 
on the scope of their planning for the new aquarium and 
for pressing their negotiations with the city to a success- 
ful conclusion. 


Editorial in the New York Herald Tribune on October 23. 
THE AQUARIUM 


The old Aquarium at the Battery went out of busi- 
ness nine years ago this month, and New York hasn’t 
been the same. It made way for the Brooklyn tunnel, 
and while Castle Clinton will again rise in proud 
restoration the fish are forever gone. Other attractions 
we have in endless profusion—museums, botanical gar- 
dens, libraries, zoos, planetarium, parks, beaches and so 
on and on. But these are no substitute for the pleasures 
of an aquarium. 


When Mr. Moses’ bulldozers drove the fish out of 
Battery Park, which was probably all for the best, there 
was a promise of a great new aquarium in Coney Island. 
This was to be sort of an aquatic counterpart of the 
zoological park in the Bronx. The project was never 
abandoned, but Hitler and then the Russians, took over 
the headlines. And if many a New Yorker felt an 
unidentifiable void in the civic psyche, it was simply 
the lack of the old Aquarium. 

So now there is a special svine-tingle to the news 
that the city fathers, including Mr. Moses, and the New 
York Zoological Society have not forgotten. We are to 
have a new Aquarium after all, bigger and better in 
every way. The Board of Estimate has agreed to pro- 
vide $3,250,000, provided the zoological society puts up 
a matching sum within three years. (Comptroller Joseph 
calls it an “unnecessary expenditure at this time,” which 
is only what one expects from a good comptroller). ‘This 
project is no pipedream. The land, twelve acres at the 
east end of Coney Island, is bought and ready. Every 
blueprint has been drawn; construction could begin to- 
morrow. Naturally, the new Aquarium will excel any 
in the world. All that remains is for the New York 
Zoological Society to raise $3,250,000, and its directors 
expect to do exactly that. We approve and applaud. 
Let the good work go swiftly forward. 
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Right Thing, Wrong Time 


That’s What Animal Behaviorists 


Call “Displacement Activity’ 


By EDWARD A. ARMSTRONG 


Pas NATURALIST today no longer thinks that 
by remarking that an animal does something 
or other “by instinct” he is expiaining anything. 
We know that there.is an instinctive element in 
much human behavior and that an intelligent ele- 
ment is involved in some kinds of animal be- 
havior, so the old rough and ready conception of 
men and animals being motivated by intelligence 
and instinct respectively has broken down. What- 
ever meaning the naturalist now attaches to the 
much misused word “instinct” it is merely a 
label for some kind of activity and not an expla- 
nation of it. More important are the answers to 
such questions as, “How are the various things 
an animal does expressions of what takes place 
in the animal? How are the processes in the 
creature, which result in its behaving in a certain 
way, linked with one another? How do what 
goes on in the animal and the influences it re- 
ceives from its surroundings interact with one 
another to result in its doing this or that?” 

A simple example will make the issue clearer. 
What are the stages by which the seizing of its 
prey by a hawk is linked with the feeling of 
hunger which set in motion the hunting activity 
which ended when the bird’s talons gripped its 
victim? There is a chain sequence from the vague 
feeling of hunger to the less vague hunting activ- 
ity and the quite precise behavior of sinking its 
talons into, say, a mouse. Various things which 
go on in the bird, as well as different things 
which it sees, hears, and so forth, act as triggers 
to set off certain types of behavior. What are 
these and how do they work? Once we begin to 
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ask such questions and make the experiments 
they inspire we find ourselves trying to “break 
up” items of behavior into elements of various 
types. We discover, for example, that if a bird is 
in the physiological condition for some activity 
such as hunting prey or courting a mate, a com- 
paratively simple cue is often sufficient to press 
the trigger which sets off that particular type of 
behavior. What is increasingly being realized is 
how very simple most of these cues are. Of 
course this fact has been made use of for a long 
time by practical people concerned with getting 
something for the pot. The wild-fowler uses 
wooden decoy ducks to attract his quarry within 
range. He knows that a rather crude model will 
be effective in bringing the birds down and that 
it is unnecessary, for example, to stick real 
feathers on the decoy or set a stuffed duck afloat 
on the water. The fisherman uses a “spoon” 
to lure and catch fish. The “spoon” is utterly un- 
like a small fish in almost every respect except 
those which matter — its size, its glistening ap- 
pearance and its motion through the water; but 
those are the vital cues and are quite sufficient 
to set off the hunting behavior of a pike or bass. 
Seeing the small, sparkling moving object, the 
hungry fish is impelled to attack — and thus it 
ends in the fisherman’s basket. It is beside the 
point to say the fish was silly. It is “tuned” to 
respond in that particular way to that kind of 
object, and the system is simple, economical of 
energy and perfectly efficient, apart from man’s 
craftiness. A fish which did not attack until it 
had carefully scrutinized its potential prey to 
make sure it really had fins, tail and gills would 
starve. 


(ore 


The same principle of economy of cue applies 
to many types of reaction among animals of all 
kinds. A part or aspect of the whole is sufficient 
to elicit the appropriate behavior. The display of 
the red breast feathers of the European Robin 
is a threat. Fighting robins, which I see fre- 
quently on my garden wall, posture at each other 
with their heads in the air and their breasts 
puffed out, displaying the red danger signal as 
conspicuously as possible, but experiments show 
that robins will attack a mere bunch of red 
feathers as if the whole living bird were there. 


will demonstrate at a person making this call 
exactly as it demonstrates at a real cuckoo. At 
the warning cry of the parent a chick within the 
shell may cease to peck, remaining motionless as 
it does when the alarm call is uttered after it has 
hatched. These reactions are inborn, not learned 
by experience. 

Thus a good deal of what animals do can be 
accounted for simply — up goes the signal, bang 
goes the reaction. But sometimes the situation is 
different. Instead of the creature doing some- 
thing or other in response to the signal which 
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SO) Pb olan Caborighr by the» Autbor. 
““Fidgeting”’ with a stick from the nest, as the Gannet 
in center is doing, is a displacement activity brought 
on by the presence of an intruder near the nest. 


Jackdaws will mob a predator which has captured 
and is carrying off a member of the flock but 
they will also mob a person carrying a_ black, 


shining bathing costume, for it has the qualities 
which release that kind of behavior. Sound sig- 
nals are often very precise and simple. The rich, 
deep double note of the European Cuckoo can be 
easily imitated by blowing into one’s clasped 
hands. It has been found that a Willow Warbler 


has the trigger effect, it performs some quite 
absurd and inappropriate action. The coin goes 
into the slot machine a hundred times and it 
duly delivers a bar of chocolate, but the hun- 
dred-and-first time we are presented with a box 
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of cigarettes! Something has gone wrong with 
the works, but what, exactly, has happened? Such 
breaks in the usual linkage of behavior are of 
great interest. If we knew more of how they 
occur, of how an animal’s responses get side- 
tracked and jolted out of their proper groove, we 
would have a much greater insight into its normal 
behavior. Just as the psychologist or medical man 
can learn about the normal functioning of the 
human mind or body by studying conditions 
when something has gone wrong, so those inter- 
ested in the psychology of animals may learn 
from behavior which is not of the usual stereo- 
typed kind. 

_ Everyone who has paid close attention to ani- 
mals has seen these odd, inappropriate actions, 
though not everyone has noticed their signif- 
icance. An agitated or enraged cat will sit down 
and wash herself; a hen, released from the coop, 
will feed quietly for a time and then, suddenly, 
for no apparent reason, rush madly across the 
field; a raven disturbed at the nest will pull up 
pieces of grass. When I alarmed a Nuthatch tak- 
ing food to the nestlings it performed a type of 
sexual display. A Black-headed Gull, on seeing 
me near the nest, flew a yard or two to the water 
and began to bathe. 

Many bird-banders have had the curious expe- 
rience of hearing a bird sing as it flew away 
after being released. Skylarks sometimes burst 
into song after escaping from a hawk. ‘The senti- 
mental bird-lover likes to think that in such cir- 
cumstances the birds are expressing their joy by 
a little paean of thanksgiving on achieving their 
freedom once again, but this notion does more 
credit to their hearts than their heads, as is shown 
by another illustration. When W. H. Hudson 
shot a Chestnut-shouldered Hang-nest it fell 
wounded into a stream — and sang. In such cases 
it is apparent that the shock has upset the normal 
linkages of the bird’s responses. Human beings 
sometimes act in a comparable abnormal way, as, 
for example, a man in peril on a cliff near the 
Golden Gate in San Francisco, who is reported 
to have burst into screams of hysterical laughter. 

One of the most characteristic things about 
these “displacement activities,” as I have called 
them, is that they are often performed in some 
odd, incomplete or disorientated way. When a 
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bird photographer, waiting in his blind, is trying 
to photograph a bird of the plover family, such 
as a Ringed Plover or Lapwing, he is often exas- 
perated by the behavior of the bird. Instead of 
returning to its eggs it will pick around here and 
there as if feeding, but if he scrutinizes it care- 
fully he will observe that it never picks up any- 
thing. It makes the motions of feeding but does 
not bring the activity to its consummation. Some 
water birds, such as the Great Northern Diver, 
dip their bills into the water as they swim around 
keeping a watchful eye on an intruder at the nest, 
but it is doubtful if they drink. An agitated turkey 
was seen to rush to a fountain and make the 
motions of drinking but did not swallow any 
water. . 

Occasionally the behavior is of such a kind as 
to be harmful to the bird’s own interests and so 
inappropriate that it would endanger the sur- 


An example of ‘displacement feeding” among 
Gannets. The one on the left is eating its 
own nest; the bird on the right is bowing. 


vival of the species if it were to become general. 
Some species of tern will stab their own eggs and 
thus destroy them, if they are alarmed; other 
birds tear their nests to pieces. This has been 
recorded of birds as various as cranes and birds 
of paradise and may occur after the eggs have 
been taken. People have been known to behave 
in a comparable way, breaking crockery or furni- 
ture in their rage or vexation. When in the forest 
of Central America I noticed that when my pres- 
ence was discovered by Capuchin Monkeys they 
would shower down twigs and leaves. I do not 
think this can be regarded as an effort to annoy 
or injure me; rather it was an expression of alarm 
and nervousness. 

It sometimes happens that a thwarted or fright- 


ened bird will shake out its plumage — another 
type of displacement activity. A broody hen re- 
moved from the nest will do this. I have seen 
injury-feigning birds flutter from the nest, trail- 
ing along the ground apparently seriously wound- 
ed, and suddenly, as if realizing that nobody was 
being deceived, stop, draw themselves up, shake 
their plumage vigorously — and walk back on to 
the eggs. The behavior is so reminiscent of the 
human gesture of shrugging one’s shoulders that 
I have sometimes speculated as to whether this 
action may have been inherited by man from sub- 
human ancestors. Whether or not this is so there 
is a curious similarity between the manner in 
which human beings fidget with some object or 
other when nervous and the picking up or manip- 
ulation of stems or twigs by excited or agitated 
birds. The gesture of scratching the head when 
puzzled also seems to be of this type. 

Sometimes the “displaced” item of behavior is 
not merely incongruous but becomes incorporated 
into its new setting in such a way as to be of ad- 
vantage to the species. Crows, like many other 
birds, wipe the bill on a branch when agitated 
but their gaudy relative, the Greater Bird of Para- 
dise, performs the same action in intervals of its 
display and it seems to have become, to some ex- 
tent, part of the display. Herring Gulls tear up 
herbage when annoyed but the gesture has ac- 
quired significance for other gulls and corresponds 
to the showing of its teeth by an angry dog. It 
has become a useful threat signal, warning in- 
truders to keep off. Many birds pick up material 
near their nests when frightened. Ringed Plovers 
pick up and throw pebbles when male and female 
are changing places on the eggs. ‘The activity has 
become a ceremony, enabling the change-over to 
take place smoothly. Preening is very commonly 
performed as a displacement activity, sometimes 
in intervals of fighting, but among cranes it has 
become a threat signal. 

Thus such displaced activities may become 
meaningful in a new setting through a natural 
form of conditioning —the process by which, 
when some action frequently accompanies an- 
other action, it may gain the same significance. 
Conditioning is a frequent process among ani- 
mals. If you usually carry a walking stick when 
going for a stroll your dog will jump up ready to 
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accompany you as soon as he sees you going over 
to grasp it. My chickens come rushing to be fed 
before they see me if they hear the rattle of the 
handle of the bucket. This kind of conditioning 
has happened in regard to the displacement ac- 
tivities just mentioned, and the response to them, 
when they have acquired significance as signals, 
has in the course of time become inborn. 

The same kind of thing has happened with 
displacement activities which have become part of 
the signal language of a bird or other animal. 
Thus the movement of dipping the bill into the 
water, which is for some birds just an outlet for 
excitement, has become incorporated into the 
courtship display-signals of others, particularly of 
various species of duck. The displacement activ- 
ity, however incongruous, adds vividness and ef- 
fectiveness to the total display and therefore in 
the course of evolution has become assimilated 
into this new context to constitute an integral 


Another familiar manifestation of nervous- 
ness is shown here; a Red-throated Diver pre- 
tended to drink as a photographer approached. 


part of the display. Individuals which acquired 


this addition to their repertoire of courtship ges- 


tures were apparently more successful in obtain- 
ing mates and leaving progeny, and so the display 
in which the displacement activity was “em- 
bedded” gained survival value and was perpetu- 
ated, 

Possibly displacement activities have contrib- 
uted to other forms of behavior besides display. 
We have noted that it is not unusual for agitated 
birds to pull up grass or fidget with nesting mate- 
rial and other objects near them or to displace- 
ment-preen. An Eider Duck has been seen pluck- 
ing down from her belly when frightened from 
her eggs. Is it not likely that the custom common 
to many species of duck of plucking down from 
their bellies to line the nest may have arisen in 
just this way? If long ago some ducks acquired 
the tendency to pluck their own down when dis- 
turbed at their nests they were presumably more 
successful in leaving descendants because of the 
warmth and concealment provided by the down. 
Ducks which leave their nests in the usual way 
to feed without being disturbed by an intruder 


draw a warm quilt of down over the eggs. Rob- 
ber birds such as crows and skuas have never 
learned to look underneath. Undoubtedly the 
habit of plucking down and placing it around the 
eggs is advantageous to ducks. 

In an earlier article by our present writer (ANI- 
MAL Kincpom, Jan.-Feb., 1950), discussing the 
“injury-simulation” of birds, it was mentioned 
that when a bird flutters away from its nest or 
chicks, as if ill or injured, we can sometimes de- 
tect in its performance items of behavior from 
other contexts. The more closely we observe such 
injury-feigning antics the more plausible it seems 
that they incorporate displacement activities. For 
example, in the injury-feigning display of some of 
the waders it is noticeable that the tail is fanned 
as in courtship. In other such displays there are 
movement-patterns from the threat display. ‘There 
is no time when birds are more apt to get into an 
agitated state than when their eggs or young are 
in danger, because they are then the victims of 
conflicting urges — the self-preservation urge to 
flee from danger and the parental urge to protect 
their hostages to fortune. This being the case it 
is on such occasions that we would most expect to 


Down from the Eider Duck’s belly is visible 
under ‘this nesting bird. It may pluck down 
when frightened from its nest; thus may have 
arisen the duck’s custom of covering ifs eggs. 


find birds performing displacement activities. Ob- 
servation shows that this is indeed so and it seems 
that some of these displacement activities have 
become ritualized into injury-simulation. Here, 
then, is another example of how those birds 
which have most effectively incorporated various 
items of behavior into a form of display have been 
most successful in the evolutionary struggle. 

Every field naturalist will find it of interest to 
keep on the look-out for displacement activities. 
Once one’s interest has been directed to them 
they are found to be quite common. There are 
few aspects of the study of animal behavior of 
more interest than the process by which the quite 
incongruous movements of thwarted or excited 
birds have become ritualized into display-move- 
ments and other activities and adapted to serve 
important functions quite different from those 
for which they were originally evolved. 
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PLAY AND AFFECTION 
ARE IMPORTANT TO A GORILLA 
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Camera Studies of the Anthropoid Apes 
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AN ATTENTIVE MOTHER 


THE WHITE-HANDED GIBBON 
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A BABY ORANG-UTAN 
HAS MANY PLAYFUL MOMENTS 
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THIS CHIMPANZEE USED TO PLAY 
WITH A DINGO PUP 
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A New Home 


for Our Great Apes 
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By LEE S. CRANDALL 


HEN ANDy, our young Orang-utan, 
W assisted President Fairfield Osborn in 
breaking the ribbon that signalized the 
opening of the new Great Apes House on 
October 12, it may be presumed that his 
immediate interest lay in the bunch of 
grapes that joined the ends of the ribbon. 
Nevertheless, his act was one of conse- 
quence, for the Great Apes House is the 
first major exhibition building to be opened 
in the Zoological Park since the Zebra 
House was completed in 1914. And it may 


very well be the last, for while plans for the future 
include numerous renovations, extensions and installa- 
tions, no additional large all-year building is now 
contemplated. 

In 1941, when post-war plans were in the initial 
stages, a Great Apes House was a major project. Some 
day, we should need such a building. It would house 
only anthropoids or man-like apes: the Gorillas, the 
Chimpanzees, the Orang-utans and the Gibbons. We 
would show them behind glass, as far as possible, in 
commodious rooms, with ample public space. Out of 
doors, there would be large enclosures, separated from 
each other by high walls and from the public by 
broad water moats. Little by little, in the hands of 
Aymar Embury II, pencilled sketches grew into formal 
plans, which awaited only the right moment for 
activation. 

As these ideas developed, so did Makoko and Oka, 
our infant Lowland Gorillas, which had arrived in 
September, 1941. Makoko then weighed 28.16 pounds, 
and Oka 20.46. In the care of Keeper James Reilley, 
they grew rapidly and it was soon evident that larger 
quarters than the Lion House nursery must be pro- 
vided. ‘This necessity led to a temporary remodelling 
of the interior of the Primate House. This was com- 
pleted early in 1943 and the young Gorillas were 
moved in. Although the two were closely attached — 
and still are —Makoko had become so rough in play 
that he and Oka could spend only ‘an hour or two 
together daily. 

All went well for six years. By 1949, with Makoko 
weighing in the 300’s and Oka only a hundredweight 
behind, it was acknowledged that something must be 
done. Our Gorillas were approaching maturity, quarters 
were becoming cramped and bars appeared to become 
more flimsy. An arrangement was made for the sharing 
of the $386,000 cost by the City and the Zoological 
Society, plans were dusted off and on August 15, 1949, 
the actual work of construction was begun by D. For- 
tunato, the contractor. The intricate task neared com- 
pletion late in the summer of 1950 and October 12 was 
set as the opening date. That meant installation of the 
animals a week earlier, so that they would be com- 
pletely at home for their house-warming. 

When the first bulldozer turned the first ton of earth 
on the projected site, we were already at work on mov- 
ing plans. No one, as far as we know, had ever at- 
tempted to change the abode of a nearly adult Gorilla 
—and we had to transfer two. How would they react 
to the discomforts of crating and how would they 
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accommodate themselves to new surroundings? 
We could only plan and hope that we planned 
correctly. 

We meant to begin the operation on October 6, 
and so, in order to have a full day before us, we 
set up the heavy transfer box before Makoko’s 
cage on the previous evening. With everything in 
position, it occurred to us that practice might not 
come amiss. Keeper Reilley coaxed the mammoth 


WAN 


pephaete 


These are three of the five “play yards’ on 
the south side of the new Great Apes House. 
Walls and water moats segregate the animals. 


Makoko into strategic position, said “Boo!” and 
in he went! Doors closed, bars dropped and 
presently our Gorilla calmly munched a banana, 
safe in his box. 

It was all as simple as that. Next morning, 
America’s longest and most powerful derrick 
lifted the 430-pound Makoko, in his 1,230 pound 
crate, high over the moat at the Great Apes 
House and deposited its burden gently before an 
entrance door. Slides creaked, bars lifted and 
Makoko walked into his new home, to be greeted, 
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before the barrier, by his old friends, Keepers 
Reilley and Quinn. 

And so it went throughout that memorable 
day. In succession, the 306-pound Oka and 
Jimmy, the powerful male Chimpanzee, made 
the aerial journey, all without untoward incident. 
Andy and Sandra, the two young Orang-utans, 
and the White-handed Gibbon family presented 


no moving problems. Three small Chimpanzees 


born at the Yerkes Laboratories of Primate 
Biology at Orange Park, Florida, and lent to us 
on a future replacement basis, were installed 
directly. And finally young Sumaili, this country’s 
only Mountain Gorilla, was carried to her new 
quarters in the arms of Helen Martini, her 
guardian since the Cordiers brought her from 
the Congo in 1949. 

In spite of the strange surroundings, for both 
keepers and animals, no Peal settling difficulties 
were encountered. With familiar faces and voices 
about them, all the anthropoids were soon feed- 
ing well and enjoying their spacious enclosures. 

So when Andy and President Osborn had com- 
pleted the formalities and members and guests 


flocked into the new building they saw, for the 
first time anywhere, representatives of all four 
anthropoid groups in a single building, under the 
best possible conditions. A darkened public space, 
- measuring 81 by 31 feet and with the slip-proof 
floor gently pitched, permits full view of the 
seven large, brightly lighted cages. The animals 
are completely separated from the spectators by 
a partition of glass. For complete safety, the 
quarters of the larger apes are fronted with in- 
conspicuous bars of the finest rolled steel, while 
those of the smaller animals are fronted with 
heavy plate glass. Heat, ventilation and humidity 
are fully controlled by the most modern means. 
Much thought was given to the interior decor 
of the rooms. A final plan, developed by Harold 
Sterner and Albert Wein (the latter designed 
the “snow bank” of the Penguin House), has 
given a most satisfactory result. Varying levels 
provide welcome variety, simulated tree forms in 


By keeping the public space dark and flood- 
ing the animal compartments with light, per- 
fect visibility is attained. Plate glass sep- 
arates the visitors from the animal space. 


colored concrete give continuity and concealed 
sleeping boards of pressed wood insure comfort. 
Skillful lighting, under which the animals are 
never in shadow, was designed by Feder. 

Room-separating blank walls conceal the nec- 
essary shifting cages and provide convenient 
space for labels. These are made of sensitized 
block letters which, when activated by “black 
light,” glow attractively in the dimness of the 
public space. 

Outside the building and connecting with the 
inner rooms, are five great play-yards, the largest 
measuring 55 feet wide by 38 feet deep. Sheer 
walls of brick, each concealing a keepers’ pas- 
sage, and extending 10 feet above every vantage 
point, separate each yard from its neighbor. 
Water moats 14 feet across and with a maximum 
depth of 6 feet, lie between animals and visitors. 

Because of the lateness of the season, we had 
thought that first excursions into the yards must 
be postponed until. spring. However, the warm 
sun of October 16 presented unexpected oppor- 
tunity and the doors of Makoko and Oka were 
opened. Both animals peered forth with caution, 


(Continued on Page 193) 
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WILD GOOSE 
CHASE 


A Picture Story 
By HENRY D. HAMMOND 


NE morning last summer a spur-winged 

Goose flew over the stone wall that sep- 
arates the African Plains from the Lion Island 
Moat. No harm in that—except that a Lion 
might spy the bird, jump down into the moaf, 
and have spur-winged Goose for lunch. So a 
rescue was effected, and Mr. Hammond—one 
of our Members—took photographs of it. 


A QUICK SWOOP OF THE NET AND 
THE WILD GOOSE CHASE WAS OVER. 


2 _ > ated ; Pd : i 


FOR SAFETY’S SAKE THE LIONS WERE 
CALLED IN-DOORS AND LOCKED UP. 


TRIUMPHANT AND WITH THE BIRD 
UNHARMED, THE KEEPER EMERGES. 


aa Mb. 


THEN KEEPER GERBEN WENT DOWN GERBEN HAD TO SEARCH FOR THE 
INTO THE MOAT CARRYING A NET. GOOSE IN THE WEEDS AND WATER. 


NOW ALL’S CLEAR AND THE LIONS 
ARE GIVEN THEIR LIBERTY AGAIN. 


News from the Conservation Foundation 


Afield in the Far West, the Staff Collects First-hand Reports 


A WAS BUT FIT AND PROPER, a number of the 
Conservation Foundation staff took part in 
a- back-to-tthe-land movement of one sort or 
another during the summer just passed. The 
President fared as far afield as anyone, visiting 
timberlands and lumbering operations in the 
Pacific Northwest, inspecting the Olympic Pen- 
insula, and seeing first-hand the controversial 
boundaries of the Olympic Park and Forest. He 
addressed a group of industrial and_ business 
leaders in San Francisco, took part in a Con- 
servation Conference at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, made his annual visit to the 
Jackson Hole Wildlife Park and delivered a 
commencement address at the University of 
Wyoming. 


Visited California Condor Refuge 


Messrs. Brewer and Ordway also visited the 
Pacific Coast, the former traversing the white 
waters of the’ Salmon and Snake Rivers, head- 
waters of the Columbia system, and paying a 
brief visit to his camp on the Rogue River. Sam 
Ordway spent some time at his Santa Barbara 
ranch where he claims to have carried on suc- 
cessful experiments in the use of deer-repellent 
sprays on young citrus trees. He visited the last 
refuge of the California Condor and took part in 
hearings resulting in an agreement which should 
protect this rare bird colony. He also lectured at 
the ‘Teachers’ Summer Conservation Workshop 
at the University of California. 


Inspected Packing Industry 


During September—from the 10th to the 23rd 
—Mr. Smith made a most interesting two weeks’ 
trip at the invitation of Armour & Company. By 
private plane in company with Armour officials, 
some fourteen editors and writers inspected the 
meat industry from range to slaughter house. The 
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cruise took the group from Chicago to Idaho and 
return, touching many towns and cities includ- 
ing St. Paul, Minnesota; Fargo, North Dakota; 
Moorhead, Minnesota; Miles City, Montana; Sun 
Valley, Idaho; Elko, Nevada; Cheyenne, Wy- 


oming, and St. Joseph, Missouri. 


Teachers Took a Trip 


Mr. Smith also completed plans for the New 
York City Teachers’ Training Workshop, an 
inservice course for city school teachers. This 
well-attended course opened September 28 and 
one of its most interesting features was an 
airplane cruise over the New York City environ-. 
ment. The ’plane, loaned by Eastern Airlines, is 
believed to be the first one ever to be used for 
such a teaching purpose. 

In the September 9 issue of Business Week, 
McGraw-Hill published a leading article on 
water, based partially on the Foundation’s 
Ground Water Survey. The survey report is ex- 
pected off the press in book form before the end 
of the year. 


Erosion Survey Advanced 


Advancement was made on the Soil Erosion 
Survey by field researcher Dr. Mark Baldwin 
who visited Mexico and Guatemala this summer 
to confer with our local advisors. Maps and 
descriptive pictures of the incidence of soil ero- 
sion in the United States, Canada and Mexico 
should be presented for publication by the end 
of the year. 


Boy Scouts and Conservation 


One of the most interesting and_ potentially 
important opportunities that have come our way 
has been the invitation from the Boy Scouts of 
America to help them in the formulation of a 
conservation education program. This is, of 


course, one of the most highly respected groups 
in the nation, with a membership of some 
2,500,000, and a national program that carries 
Scout conservation work right down to grass- 
roots is bound to be effective beyond description. 
The Scouts have always stood for conservation, 
but it now is proposed to become an active issue 


with all troops everywhere. The Hornaday 
Award, long sponsored by the Zoological Society, 
should now be more popular than ever before. 

The Foundation has been voted the award of 
honor for its 1949 work in conservation education 
by the National Association of Conservation Edu- 
cation and Publicity. 


Please Send in Those Names 


O FAR our members have sent in a fair num- 
S ber of names in response to the appeal for 
Society membership prospects included in our 
last Animal Kingdom. We are grateful to those 
who answered this call, but, judged on the basis 
of past experience, there are many, many more 
among us who can help in this way. 

Five years ago when our active membership 
was only about one-quarter of what it is today, 
we isked for prospects’ names and obtained sev- 
eral hundred in reply. ‘A number of members 
went further and signed up their prospects, send- 
ing in checks and application forms. Some mem- 
bers sent us as many as thirty or more new 
members. These good friends of the Society were 
most helpful in bringing our membership up to 
the highest point it has ever reached. 

Surely, among the many persons who have 
joined the Society since 1945, there are hundreds 


who can name the best kind of prospects among 
their friends. We hope they will give us this 
help. 

Remember gift memberships too! Doubtless 
there must be hundreds of sons and daughters, 
grandchildren, nephews and nieces who would 
find great benefit and delight in Society member- 
ship. A membership makes an unusual present 
that lasts all year. 

Not since the Society’s earliest days, half a 
century ago, has the outlook been so favorable 
for exciting times ahead. New members now will 
be in not only on the development of fascinat- 
ing new Park plans, but they will be able to 
feel themselves parts of the movement to restore 
the Aquarium to New York. 

The building of the new Aquarium will be one 
of the most important accomplishments of the 
Zoological Society. It will require the active 
interest of many friends to make this achievement 


possible. 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 


(Between September | and October 31) 


Miss Mary Louise Hoerger 
Miss Nan Huber 

Robert Jennings 

Clifton J. Jones 

Roy S. Neuberger 


Life Mrs. George Nichols 
Mrs. Nathan Hayward, Jr. Mason D. Salisbury 
Contributing Annual 

Mrs. Philip R. Allen Mrs. Jean Allen 
Herman F. Ball George F. Aubrey 


Lawrence Bennett 
Kenneth Caron 

Mrs. George W. Davison 
Dean S. Edmonds 
Edward T. Finneran 
Andrew M. Hain 
Richard L. Hubbard 
Miss Rosemary Kenedy 
Jerome Lewine 

R. H. McCann 

Walter Nestel 


Stanley M. Baxter 

Miss Aileen Beaufort 

Samuel A. Coreys 

Miss Rosalind Edelstein 

Col. Harold Fowler 

Dr. Henry Clay Frick 

Frank E. Gernon 

Peter A. Gudath 

Dwight Hageman 

Miss Katherine Thayer Hobson 


William H. Phelps, Jr. 
Henry B. Pierce 

Clyde H. Shaffer 
William J. Shaw 

R. E. Shook 

Frank H. Storms 

Mrs. Frank H. Storms 
Mrs. Russell Lord Tarbox 
Mrs. Clayton E, Turney 
Miss Carlyle Vogelgesang 
Dr. Gibson J. Wells 
Geoffrey R. Wiener 
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BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


Camel Has Recovered from 
a Fractured Jaw 


On June 13 our male Bactrian Camel broke 
its lower jaw and Dr. Goss called upon Dr. E. P. 
Leonard, Orthopaedic Veterinary Surgeon and 
Director of the Small Animal Clinic of the New 
York State Veterinary College, a specialist in such 
matters, to insert two stainless steel pins in the 
jaw. The first pin was removed on August 29 
and the second on October 30. As a result of 
this operation the compound fracture of each 
lower jaw has made a complete recovery. Such 
operative procedures are common in human be- 
ings and small domestic animals but it is believed 
that this is the first time such a technique has 
been adapted to a camel. 


“Sandra”? Is In Retirement Until 
Her Hair Growns Again 


Two young’ Orang-utans are, if not exactly 
twice as interesting and entertaining as one, at 
least twice as much of a problem when they 
develop problem tendencies. A case in point in- 
volves “Andy,” our young male, and “Sandra,” 
a younger and smaller female. 

Although we had hoped to rear them together, 
it was not possible as long as they were in the 
old Gorilla House, for Andy was inclined to play 
much: too roughly and in the restricted space of 
one compartment there was no room for Sandra 
to escape from his hair-pulling, leg-pulling and 
biting. 

Things seemed to be better when the anthro- 
poid collection was moved to the Great Apes 
House, for Sandra showed herself to be the bolder 
and more inquisitive of the two and was able to 
make herself at home in the Orang-utan compart- 
ment several days before Andy found his way 
about. He actually seemed “impressed” by her 
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daring investigations of the compartment; at any 
rate, for more than two weeks he treated her with 
unaccustomed gentleness. 

Then the pulling and biting began again, and 
little by little Sandra’s hair vanished—yanked out 
by Andy. Sandra was finally so thinly clad that 
it was necessary to take her off of exhibition and 
give her a compartment of her own in the Ani- 
mal Nursery. There, under the affectionate care 
of Mrs. Helen Martini, she is leading a quiet and 
undisturbed life until she grows a new and 
luxuriant coat of red hajr. It will not, however, 
be possible to put her back on exhibition in 
Andy’s compartment in the Great Apes House— 
unless Andy “reforms” radically and unexpectedly. 


Children’s Zoo Closes 
—Question House, Too 
Both the Children’s Zoo and Question House 
closed for the winter months on November 12: 
They will reopen early in the spring. 
It was an excellent season for both, with 
357,301 visitors to the Children’s Zoo and 44,787 
at Question House. 


After four summers of exhibition, our Duck- 
billed Platypuses are still in good health and 
condition. This is ‘“‘Cecil,’”’ who went in-doors on 
November 1. Penelope went in on October 25. 


Pr a easement mate Lae 


Until our big Gorillas get accustomed to life out-of-doors without bars, it takes much coaxing 
to get them fo use their ‘‘play yards.”’ This is Oka, playing hard-to-get, and Keeper Reilley. 


City’s School Children Hear 


““Animals On Parade’’ 


One of the Zoological Park’s happiest experi- 
ences in public relations occurred this past year 
when staff members were called on to provide 
information and interviews for a series of re- 
corded FM (Frequency Modulation) broadcasts 
for radio station WNYE of the Board of Educa- 
tion. The interviews, conducted by the radio 
station’s personnel, were smooth and informal and 
at their conclusion the staff members had the 
feeling that for once they were given time and 
opportunity to recount interesting natural history 
and experiences without pressure to be overly 
dramatic and superficial. 

The WNYE series of broadcasts to school class- 
rooms began this fall and will continue until late 
May. Anyone in this area with an FM receiver 
may hear the series by tuning to 91.5 megacycles. 
Programs are given on Mondays at 10 A.M. and 
1:15 P.M.; on Tuesdays at 11:15 A.M.; Wednes- 
days at 2 P.M.; Thursdays at 10:45 A.M. 

Dates when the programs may be heard are: 
December 11, 18; January 1, 15; February 5, 12, 
1-20; Marcn., 12, 19; April 2, 9, 16, 23, 30; 
May 7, 14, 21. 

“Animals on Parade” was planned, prepared 
and written by Miss Fan Kissen, coordinator of 
radio programs for the Elementary School Divi- 


sion at Station WNYE. She also prepared an 
elaborate teaching manual to accompany the 
series. It contains 25 full-page illustrations fur- 
nished by the Zoological Society. 
* * a 

A young Rhesus Monkey was found at liberty 
in the Zoological Park on October 21 and was 
captured after a brief chase. It had apparently 
been hand-reared as a pet, but although an- 
nouncement of the capture was made in New 
York City newspapers, no one has claimed it. 


GREAT APES HOUSE 


(Continued from Page 187) 


obviously bewildered by their first glimpse of 
blue sky and open space. Oka could not be 
coaxed beyond the stone outside her door but 
Makoko soon ventured farther and made a com- 
plete inspection of the enclosure. He looked 
through small panels of transparent Herculite, 
tested doors, visibly shook a great tree section 
weighing tons, had his first glimpse of open 
water. Through it all, a silent group of spectators 
watched, awed by the superb grace and strength 
of the magnificent animal, seen for the first time 
with no intervening bars. And when finally he 
had returned to his indoor home and the slide 
had closed firmly behind him, an audible sigh 


went up. Another milestone had been passed. 
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“Our Plundered Planet’? Published 
In Eleven Languages 

Since its original publication in English in 
1948, President Osborn’s book, “Our Plundered 
Planet,” has been printed in ten additional 
languages. 

Editions are now available in German, French, 
Italian, Danish, Swedish, Finnish, Icelandic, 
Portuguese, Japanese and Korean, and it is prob- 
able that, because of the importance of its plea 
for conservation of the world’s natural resources, 
still other language editions will appear. 


“Saturday at the Zoo” Ends 


The Zoo's television show, “Saturday at the 
Zoo,” closed with the half-hour performance on 
Saturday, December 2, after a “run” of twenty- 
six weeks. This was the Zoological Park’s first 
experience with a sustained television program 
and the general feeling has been that it was a 
valuable means of extending the boundaries of 
the Zoological Park to reach persons who seldom 
if ever have an opportunity to visit a zoo. The 
program has been seen over the American Broad- 
casting Company network as far west as Chicago. 


Aquarium Tries New Type of 
Artificial Sea Water 


Many attempts have been made in the past to 
create an artificial sea water for use in small and 
large aquaria, but none have been entirely suc- 
cessful. Now Curator-Aquarist Coates is experi- 
menting with a new type of “marine” water made 
from ordinary fresh water, and it gives some 
promise of success. To test the water, an interest- 
ing collection of small, brightly-colored East and 
West Indian coral reef fishes has been acquired. 
The fishes are currently on exhibition in the 
Aquarium in the Lion House. 


PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST 


RUBY THROAT. The Story of A Humming Bird. By Robert 
M. McClung. With illustrations by the author. William Morrow 
& Co., New York, 1950. $2.00. 


Much emphasis has been placed on the development 
of technique in the writing of books for children but 
little is said regarding the necessity for accuracy in the 
material. There certainly is no reason why method and 
content should not combine to arouse the child’s interest 
and stimulate it with truth. In “Ruby Throat” Mr. 
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McClung, Assistant in our Department of Mammals and 
Birds, has achieved a happy and well-balanced result. 
There is adventure enough in the life of his humming- 
bird to satisfy the young reader and best of all, the story 
is based on fact. The author’s drawings in color and 
black-and-white add much to the attractiveness of the 
book. L.S.C. 


MENABONI'S BIRDS. By Athos and Sara Menaboni. 32 plates 
in color, 13 full page drawings in black and white, numerous 
text-figures, pp. 132—-xi. Rinehart & Company, Inc., New York, 
1950. $10. 


This handsome volume is in no sense the conventional 
bird book. The text is purely and charmingly anecdotal, 
the only technical material being found in the rather 
formidable captions. The title applying to each plate 
is disconcertingly printed on the reverse, so that it faces 
the following drawing, with confusing effect. The cap- 
tions of the black-and-whites are gathered together on 
three pages at the back of the volume. 

As to Mr. Menaboni’s birds, there can be no doubt 
that, for the most part, they are very good indeed. The 
reproduction of feather quality requires a special ability, 
with which this artist is amply blessed. Detail is meticu- 
lous, sometimes perhaps too noticeably so. Opinions as 
to the individual merit of the drawings will vary, of 
course. To this reviewer, the Hummingbirds and Wood 
Ducks seem especially lovely, the Hooded Warblers and 
Pintails something less than beautiful. The black and 
white drawing of Black Ducks is outstandingly attrac- 
tive. The letter-press and color work are excellent and 


reflect credit upon the publishers. L.S.C. 


THE CARE AND BREEDING OF LABORATORY ANIMALS. 
By 15 contributors; edited by Edmond J. Ferris. 515 pp.—xvi. 
Illustrated. John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1950. $8.00. 


Fifteen authors have contributed to this useful and 
well-prepared treatise on the care of animals for labora- 
tory use. Reptiles (including snakes, lizards, turtles and 
crocodilians), amphibia, fishes, chickens, opossums, 
drosophila and ferrets are dealt with in addition to the 
more common laboratory animals. A certain few chap- 
ters, such as the one dealing with dogs, are too sketchy 
for those totally inexperienced in caring for animals. 
One of the longest and most practical chapters is that on 
fish, by Dr. Myron Gordon, the Aquarium’s Geneticist. 

This work should prove valuable and be well received 
and widely used at all levels from secondary school 
biology classes to research laboratories.—L. J. G. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE PROTOZOA. By Winifred Dun- 
noe 132 pp., 14 pls. of sketches. Ronald Press Co., New York. 
3.00. 


This is a volume of the Humanizing Science Series | 
edited by Jaques Cattell. There are several scientific 
errors. Some parts are well done, e.g., regeneration in 
the flatworms. Two-thirds of the book is concerned with 
invertebrate organisms other than Protozoa. The last 
sentence in the book reads: “Now, dear reader, have I 
interested you in Hellgramites?” R.F.N. 

SONG OF THE SEASONS. By Addison Webb. 127 pp. Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co., New York, 1950. $2.50 

This is one of the excellent Morrow Junior Books. 
The story, sensitively told by Mr. Webb and exception- 
ally illustrated by Charles L. Ripper, deals with mating, 
parental care, “training of the young”, territorial rights 
and other behavior patterns of several common animals 
Cinsects, fishes, amphibia, birds and mammals) at dif- 
ferent seasons. R.F.N. 


Ad First Edition for You: 


_A NEW Book 
About the NEW Aquarium 


1D: YOU WANT TO KNow all about the NEW Aquarium? 


We have prepared a comprehensive new 40-page book about it. 
Big pages—big as LIFE Magazine—and full of big, clear pictures 
of the finned, furred, feathered and scaly animals that will be 
found regularly on exhibition. 


In this book you will also find a full description of the many fasci- 
nating features we plan for this gigantic new World of Water 
Institution. It will include a description of many of the new tech- 
niques that have been developed for its construction. 


The first edition will be extremely limited and copies of the book 
will be sent postpaid to the first 1,000 members who send us their 
checks for $5 each. The amount thus raised will help finance the 
initial steps of the Aquarium fund-raising campaign. 


AQUARIUM CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
New York Zoological Society 
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